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'There is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus' (Galatians III.28J. 

'As the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands in every 
thing ' (Ephesians V.24). 

The reluctance of the Church of England, not to mention the Roman Catholic Church, to 
ordain women priests has its roots in the attitudes of early Christians from St. Paul onwards. 
And yet in the spread of Christianity women were of central importance. From the female 
friends and supporters of Paul who welcomed him in their households, women like Prisca, 
Aphia, Nyrnpha, Lydia, to the great female aristocrats of the late fourth century who went 
on pilgrimages, founded monasteries and (like the younger Melania) ostentatiously gave 
away their wealth and persuaded their husbands to give up sexual relations, there runs a 
line of Christian women who were evidently not deterred by the virulent misogyny often 
directed against them in the sermons and writings of male preachers. 

In modern films like The Last Days of Pompeii, The Robe or Ben Hur, women, both the young 
and attractive and the older and maternal, are often the first to be converted, and the 
ancient martyr narratives too often focus on the young and beautiful virgin. Thecla, the 
heroine of a late second-century narrative relating her meeting with the apostle Paul and 
her subsequent adventures, was a powerful role-model for many Christian girls in the third 
and fourth centuries. 

A less romanticised Christian woman, however, was Perpetua, from an upper-class family, 
who was martyred in Carthage at the beginning of the third century together with her slave 
Felicitas and three male companions. Perpetua's story survives at first hand, with only the 
introduction and the account of the sufferings of the martyrs in the arena added later. One 
of her brothers was also a Christian, but the rest of her family was still pagan and her father 
visited her in prison to try to persuade her to recant. He was unsuccessful, but she was 
allowed the consolation of having her baby in prison with her. Her slave, who was heavily 
pregnant when arrested, gave birth to a premature girl just before the day of the games; 
this baby was allowed to live and be brought up by Felicitas's sister. We don't know whether 
Perpetua's child was brought up as a Christian or a pagan. 



Conversion and opposition 


Though contemporaries may have preferred the fantastic adventures of the virgin Thecla, 
whom the beasts refused to eat, the story of Perpetua contains elements which we meet 
again and again in the texts relating to women in early Christianity. 

The first is the emphasis on the practical aspects of conversion to Christianity. Perpetua has 
adopted Christianity against family precedent. Her father is evidently distraught at what has 
happened, and alternates between anger and despair. In a desperate bid he takes 
Perpetua's baby from the prison and brings him to her trial, hoping that she will give way, 
but the result is that the governor, at first sorry for the old man , eventually orders him to 
be beaten and thrown out of the court, while the baby, which Perpetua had had with her up 
till then, is taken away from her. 

Perpetua's relation with her slave Felicitas is one of the most memorable aspects of the 
document; as Paul suggests in the letter to the Galatians, Christianity could cross the usual 
social barriers. Although the narrative lays stress on Perpetua's high social class, it does not 
otherwise differentiate between the prisoners. We must not take too idealistic a view: 
slaves remained slaves and the church itself supported the social order. But at least we can 
see women at different social levels taking an active role in the spread of Christianity. 

Sex and gender 

The other element visible in the narrative is the emphasis on sex and gender. Perpetua is 
concerned about her appearance in the arena - she asks her guards on the night before to 
let her prepare herself properly, and when her dress is torn by the mad cow chosen as 
specially suitable for female victims, she immediately covers her legs and pins back her 
loose hair. Her editor describes her as a 'true spouse of Christ'. But in a vision while in prison 
she dreams of going into the arena as a man, though addressed by the devil as 'daughter'. In 
other Christian texts, women either dress as men, as Thecla does at Myra in Lycis, or else 
transcend their sex by refusing to marry their designated husbands, throwing away their 
fine clothes and jewellery and dedicating themselves to virginity. 

It was hard to strike a balance: after all, Paul recommended veiling, and Tertullian (who 
lived in Carthage at the same time as Perpetua) tells women that they don't need finery - 
they should 'go around in cheap clothes and strive for an appearance characterized by 
neglect'. Which is exactly what St. Jerome's wealthy friend Paula and her daughters did at 
the end of the fourth century, never washing, and dressing in sackcloth inside their great 
Roman palace. When Blesilla, the older of the daughters, died in AD 384, people said that it 
was because of the strictness of the ascetic regime she had adopted under Jerome's 
influence. 



The sinfulness of Eve 


To be a woman, in the eyes of many of the early Christian writers, was to inherit the 
sinfulness of Eve in the Garden of Eden. Eve was the first to eat the apple, and it was 
because of her that Adam sinned too. Her punishment was to be subject to her husband and 
to 'bring forth children in sorrow 1 : all women were thought to share in her guilt. They could 
surmount this burden only if they denied their own sexuality. Obviously many did. Jerome's 
Blesilla had married and been widowed, but her sister Eustochium was vowed to virginity. 

Marriage was definitely second-best, for the weaker ones. The way to show that one could 
overcome the inherent disadvantage of having been born a woman was to revert to the 
status of Eve before the fall - to become wholly asexual. As a virgin, we might say, a woman 
became like a man. Of course this is contradictory; and men too were encouraged to give up 
sexual relations. But unlike women, they were not seen as intrinsically sinful just because of 
their sex. 

What were women to do in this situation? We might think that they would have stayed 
away from Christianity altogether, if it was so hostile to them. But many of them accepted 
the challenge, and did struggle to overcome their sex through virginity and asceticism - not 
only in the late fourth century, when the great Christian writers, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, were all producing treatises on the virtues of virginity, but also 
much earlier, certainly by the second century. Yet just at that time a more modern, 
domestic conception of marriage was coming into fashion in pagan circles. 

Plutarch, for example, writes of the ideal marriage as a partnership: 'it is a lovely thing for a 
wife to sympathize with her husband's concerns and the husband with the wife's, so that as 
ropes, by being intertwined, get strength from each other, thus ... the co-partnership may 
be preserved through the joint action of both'. Perpetua's story, though it isn't about 
marriage (we presume her husband is dead already, since unlike the rest of her family he is 
never mentioned), seems to fit that context of family affection more than it does the ascetic 
extremes of Blesilla and Eustochium. 

How then to resolve the apparent contradiction in early Christianity between women 
perceived as sinful daughters of Eve, trying to overcome their weakness by self- 
mortification, and women as resolute and active missionaries for the faith, even within the 
relatively restricted role allowed to them by contemporary society? 



Reinterpreting the texts 


Many modern Christian feminists tackle this problem by reinterpreting the early texts, 
including the New Testament, to bring out the female emphasis which they say the male 
writers have obscured. One of the first attempts in this direction was The Woman's Bible, 
brought out by the American feminist Elizabeth Cady Stanton in 1895-8 to explain all the 
passages in the Bible apparently denigrating women. Like her modern successors, she 
roused great opposition from conservatives, one of whom declared her book to be the work 
of the devil. 

But as early as 1854, a Mrs Cutler from Illinois had brought the house down at the Women's 
Rights Convention in Philadelphia by arguing text for text against the Rev. H. Grew's claim 
that it was God's will 'that man should be superior in power and authority to women'. These 
early American feminists saw that there is a contradiction between the real role of women 
in early Christianity and the attitudes taken up towards them by the Christian writers 
themselves. 

In fact women were probably more prominent in the early stages than the New Testament 
tends to suggest. Jesus himself was unusual for his day in the attention and respect which 
he gave to women like Mary and Martha and Mary Magdalene. It is the women, after all, 
who first witness to the resurrection. Furthermore, it is the women who remain faithful 
when the male disciples give way to doubt and fear. The Gospels of Mark and John in 
particular thus give a special place to Jesus's female followers. 

In some quarters this stress on women continued: early writings excluded from our New 
Testament give to the women around Jesus, and especially to Mary Magdalene, a prophetic 
role and status equal to that of the male apostles in orthodox Christianity. In some second 
and third-century writings there is so much female emphasis that scholars have even 
suggested that they were written by and for communities of Christian women. 

Dangerous prominence 

There is much to suggest that in the first stage of Christian missionary activity by Paul and 
his fellow apostles after the death of Jesus, women like Phoebe at Cenchreae, and Prisca, 
who moved with her husband Aquila from Rome to Corinth and then Ephesus, took leading 
roles as patrons and organizers of the movement. Of the Christians at Rome named by Paul 
at a very early date in Romans 16, eight are women, with two others mentioned but 
unnamed. 

Did these women act as ministers? That is a very hard question, which depends on 
interpretation of terminology, naturally hotly disputed. Perhaps it does not matter if we 



can't answer it very convincingly, because it is clear enough that very soon, and certainly 
before the end of the first century, if not actually with Paul himself, this dangerous 
prominence of women had become something which Christian writers tried to regulate. By 
the second century, virgins and widows are groups well recognized within early Christianity, 
but women are no longer the leaders of the community in general, at least in the circles that 
were to shape mainstream Christianity. A real misogynist like Tertullian condemned the 
story of Thecla as inauthentic, simply because it showed a woman preaching. 

Did women put up with this situation? On the whole, they had little choice. It may seem 
strange to us that they should voluntarily opt for virginity, asceticism and even martyrdom, 
but all these were in fact ways in which they could claim a respect and status denied them in 
their lives generally. The more Christian marriage was defined in terms of wifely submission, 
the more women deserted it for the independence of virginity. 

The Cult of The Virgin 

There was of course another female role-model, far more obvious to us than Thecla - Mary 
the mother of Jesus. But the fact is that the greatest emphasis on the Virgin Mary began 
late, only from the late fourth century on, when the exact details of Christ's birth and his 
human and divine status became a burning matter of doctrinal quarrels. In the second 
century the relative silence of the Gospels about the Virgin was filled in with narratives 
about her own childhood and death, or rather, assumption into heaven, but these stories 
were more influential and more widely known in later times, especially in the Byzantine 
period, than in the early church. 

When sermons and treatises began to be written about the Virgin, what did they stress? Not 
her independent spirit, or even her practical wisdom, but her virginity and her obedience. 
To put it bluntly, the cult of the Virgin helped male writers like Jerome, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom and Augustine to justify their ideas about the proper place of women in their 
own society. It is surely not an accident that each one of them was well acquainted with 
some of the most forceful and independent Christian women in the Roman empire. Not 
surprisingly, as the church's position became more rigid, such women become harder to 
find. What price women's ordination now? 
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